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| THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 





[By ALEXANDER MACKENZIE. ] 


THE MACLEODS OF RAASAY. 


THE first notice we find of the Island of Raasay is in the account 
of King Haco of Norway’s expedition to Scotland in 1262. Here 
it is mentioned as a point in his Majesty’s route on his way south 
to meet the Scots at Largs, where he was completely defeated, 
and his power in Scotland finally crushed on the third of 
October in that year. At a very early period in their history 
the “‘ Siol Torquil” had, in addition to the Lewis, very extensive 
possessions, comprehending not only the islands of Raasay and 
Rona, but also Waternish in Skye, and the wide districts of 
Assynt, Coigeach, and Gairloch on the mainland. It is thought 
that the same sept of the clan, descended from the House of 
Lewis, inherited both Gairloch and Raasay, long before Malcolm 
Garbh MacGillechallum received the latter as his patrimony from 
his father, Malcolm Macleod, IX. of the Lewis early in the sixteenth 
century. It is quite clear that both the lands of Gairloch on the 
mainland and the Islands of Raasay and Rona were held by 
Macleod offshoots from the Lewis stem very much earlier 
than this, though scarcely any record—beyond mere tradition— 
remains to throw light on their first settlement or their history 
in Gairloch during the fifteenth century. The only fact we 
can find on record regarding this early period is that, in 1430, 
James I. of Scotland granted “to Nele Nelesoun [Neil son 
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of Neil Macleod] for his homage and service in the capture 
of his deceased brother Thomas Nelesoun, a rebel, the lands 
of Gerloch and others in the Earldom of Ross and Sutherland 
and Sheriffdom of Innernys.”* This Neil is supposed to have 
conquered and driven out most of the MacBeaths, the earlier pos- 
sessors of the district, having captured their strongholds of Island 
Grudaidh, on Loch Maree ; the small island then occupied on 
Loch Tolly ; and the Dun, at the east end of the Big Sand on an 
elevated and easily-defended rock, near the present Established 
Church, of which the foundation can still be traced. The size of 
this latter stronghold must have been somewhat imposing in those 
days, for the circumference of the remains measures about 200 
feet. Later on, the Macleods, in the sixteenth century, held 
places of strength at ‘“ Uamh nam Freiceadan,” between Opinan 
and Porthenderson, on the south side of the Loch, and almost op- 
posite Rona, said to be the last occupied by them in Gairloch, and 
another on Eilean Ruairidh Bhig on Loch Maree, afterwards one 
of the residences of John Roy Mackenzie, IV. of Gairloch. The 
walls of the house and garden can still be traced, and one of the 
gooseberry bushes which adorned John Roy’s garden remained 
when we last visited the Island. 

Neil Macleod would seem to have been succeeded by a 
Roderick Macleod, for about 1480 we find that the head of the 
Gairloch Macleods was named Allan “ Mac Ruairidh "—Allan the 
son of Roderick—who was sufficiently important and powerful to 
have obtained as his first wife a daughter of Alexander Mackenzie, 
VI. of Kintail, and sister of Hector Roy, who ultimately secured 
two-thirds of Allan’s lands, and became the founder of the present 
Gairloch family. Allan married, secondly, a daughter of Roderick 
Macleod, VII. of Lewis, by whom he had one son, Roderick, 
afterwards known as Ruairidh Mac Ailein, azas Ruairidh 
“ Nimhneach,” author of the atrocious massacre of the Macleods 
of Raasay at Island Islay, near Waternish, in the Isle of Skye, 
and of which in its proper place.t Allan himself was also closely 
related to the family of his chief in the Lewis, but what the actual 





* Origines Parochiales Scotiae, Vol. II. p. 406. 


+ The author of this massacre is erroneously stated elsewhere to have been 
Roderick Macleod, X, of the Lewis, 
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relationship was it is now impossible to fix. Two of his brothers 
are said, according to tradition (but they are much more likely to 
have been his brothers-in-law), to have been residing with their 
relatives in the Lewis; and they resolved that no Mackenzie blood 
should flow in the veins of the future head of the Gairloch 
Macleods. Allan Mac Ruairidh, who was himself a peacefully 
disposed man, lived at the “Crannag,” of which traces are still to 
be found on Tolly Island, with his wife, two sons, and a daughter. 
His brothers (or brothers-in-law) determined to murder Allan 
and his two boys, so that the estate should revert to themselves 
and their relations. For this purpose they came across the 
Minch to Gairloch, and took up their abode at the old 7igh Dige, a 
wattled house surrounded by a ditch, the site of which is still pointed 
out in one of the Flowerdale parks, some few hundred yards 
above the stone bridge which crosses the Ceann-an-t-Sail river in 
front of the old hotel buildings at the head of Gairloch Bay. 
Next day the murderous villains proceeded to Loch Tolly. On 
their way they learnt that Allan was not then on the island, 
but had gone a-fishing on the river Ewe; so they passed on 
in that direction and found him sound asleep on the banks 
of the river, at ““Cnoc na mi-chomhairle,” and there and then 
“made him short by the head.” They then retraced their 
steps, and crossing to the island where his wife, with her 
children resided, they, in the most cold-blooded manner, in- 
formed her of her husband’s fate, tore her two boys from her 
knees, took them ashore, and carried them along the hills to the 
small glen through which the Poolewe road passes, about a mile 
to the south of the loch, and there, at a place still called “ Creag 
Bhadan an Aisc,” or the “ Rock at the place of Burial,” stabbed 
them to the heart with their daggers, carrying their blood-stained 
shirts or tunics along with them to the Tigh Dige. These the 
mother ultimately secured by the strategy of one of her husband’s 
faithful retainers, and at once proceeded with them to her father, 
Alexander Mackenzie of Kintail, at Brahan Castle. Hector Roy 
immediately started, carrying the blood-stained shirts along with him 
as evidence of the atrocious deed, to report the matter to the 
King at Edinburgh. His Majesty, on hearing of the inhuman 
crime, at once granted Hector a commission of fire and sword 
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against the murderers of his nephews, and received a grant of 
the lands of Gairloch in his own favour, by charter dated 1494, 
from the Crown. The assassins were soon afterwards slain, at a 
hollow still pointed out between South Erradale and Point, 
almost opposite the Island of Raasay, where there graves are even 
yet to be seen. 

So much of the early history of the Macleod proprietors of 
Gairloch is necessary to clear up their after relations with the 
Macleods of Raasay, who so stoutly aided their namesakes of the 
mainland for more than a century in their struggle to hold the 
portion still left to them, and their futile attempts to recover 
possession of the two-thirds of the lands of Gairloch, now granted to 
Hector Roy by Crown charter, until they were finally driven 
out of it about 1600. The leading incidents in the sanguinary 
contest which ensued will appear later on. Meanwhile we shall 
proceed with an account of the origin and history of the Macleods 
of Raasay proper. 

TORQUIL MACLEOD of the Lewis, who had a charter under the 
Great Seal, dated the 28th of June, 1498, had a son, Torquil, who 
on his father’s forfeiture in 1506 was excluded from the succession. 
Malcolm, Torquil’s brother, had the estates restored to him in 
1511, to the exclusion of Torquil’s son, known as John Mac- 
Torquil. This John, however, died in 1532 without male issue, 
so that his cousin, Malcolm’s son Roderick, became the head of 
the family by right of birth as well as proprietor of the lands in 
terms of the Royal charter. Malcolm, or GilleCallum Macleod 
IX. of Lewis had married Christian, daughter of Thomas Urquhart 
of Cromarty, with issue, first, Roderick, his heir, who succeeded 
him in the Lewis, and second, 

I. MALCOLM GARBH MACGILLECHALLUM, the first of the Mac- 
leods of Raasay known to history. 


(To be continued.) 
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FISHERMEN AND SUPERSTITION. 


[By CATHEL KERR] 


IT is interesting as well as instructive to study the various forms 
of superstitious beliefs that exists among different classes of 
people. Those beliefs arise out of affairs, though trivial in them- 
selves, yet in certain circumstances important. Generally they 
are the practical truths of the more important affairs of life 
through a chain of causes passed into dim hazy fancies. The 
study of folk-lore and kindred subjects is a wide one, and has 
already been ably dealt with in the pages of this Magazine. In 
this paper we propose to offer a few notes on the forms assumed 
by such beliefs among the fisher folk of our land. 

The fisher people differ from the rest of our population in 
character, habits, language, and dress. But in no respect is this 
difference more marked than in the forms of their superstitious 
beliefs. No class of people is more influenced by such beliefs 
They enter into all their relations, mix in all their thoughts and 
conversations, influence all their actions, and give a most dis 
tinctive cast to their general character. 

The life and surroundings of the fisherman give body and 
shape to his beliefs. Filled with that light and airy spirit in- 
cidental to life on the ocean, he is always in the mood to be 
cheered by the bright and happy, to be awed by the grand and 
sublime, to be terrified by the wild and tremendous. Every in- 
cident in his ordinary daily life tends to influence that already 
fanciful imagination of his. Taking these things into considera- 
tion, it is not difficult to notice the transition from the natural 
and ordinary into the fanciful and superstitious. At sea, after the 
work of the day has been finished, the crew take to their beds, 
having previously appointed one of their number to act as watch. 
As he watches on deck amid the solemn stillness of the night, 
broken but by the low musical murmur of the water ripples, his 
mind gets filled with the strangest fancies. Each breath of the 
wind, as it comes lightly over the main, seems to waft to him 
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the longing sighs of his fisher lass on shore. He may even see 
her spectre tripping lightly over the varying wavelets. Such 
harmless and excusable fancies are not always the ones that 
occupy his mind. All of a sudden a flesh creeping sense of 
death may steal over him, and in that convenient state of mind 
various portents of death or of disaster may present themselves to 
him. Wilder and more impressive fancies seize the mind when 
in the storm the mighty engulfings of the ocean threaten to 
swamp his craft, and when life is in jeopardy in midst of the 
white-crested water giants that in a threatening manner surround 
the labouring vessel. There are many other circumstances that 
influence his beliefs. Success in prosecuting the fishing depends 
very much on the careful observation of winds, tides, flights of 
birds, etc. Where birds gather and fly about, and where at night 
much phosphorescence marks the water trail of the boat, fish is 
certainly present. Again periods of hardest and most blood- 
heating work are succeeded by even longer periods of perfect 
inactivity and indolence. Very often during those idle months, 
to while away the time, stories of thrilling adventure are related. 
Thus we see that by accident and by necessity there are circum- 
stances in the life of the fisherman that cause the most extrava- 
gant superstitions. 

Not only do the forms of their belief differ materially from 
those of landsmen, but amongst different sections of themselves 
these may, whilst in the main preserving binding links of resem- 
blance, assume very characteristic differences. The nature of the 
place, the average state of the weather, and the extent to which 
sea-going is carried on, as also the extent of intercourse with 
landsmen has much to do in explaining this. If the coast be 
rugged and the sea wild much will be said about unseen powers 
operating upon the elements. Those unseen powers may all of 
a sudden blow down the hurricane, and furiously lash up the 
main, while good spirits, and well affected towards the fishermen, 
in turn produce a calm, or deliver the fishermen out of imminent 
danger. Often are the brave fishermen of the Pentland Firth 
and of the boisterous Minch annoyed by the gambols of these 
powers. Those fishermen venturing out far to sea experience 
the wildest and most thrilling incidents, while those whose sphere 
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of operation is in inland seas or lochs mix with their belief much 
that properly belongs to landsmen. Those coast fishers who 
move about a great deal and combat the gusty mountain squalls, 
and the surging headland waves relate encounters with the 
denizens of the unseen world, and marvellous deliverances either 
through personal prowess or through the agency of well-affected 
spirits. Another class who live along mild and sheltered coasts, 
and whose mode of prosecuting their calling never brings them 
into contact either with the dangerous or the awful, have their 
beliefs running rather in the direction of codes of superstitious 
observations, and in studying the trivial matters in their daily life, 
which they think can reveal to them the events of the impending 
future. 

On shore the daily life of the fisherman is one continuous 
atmosphere of the superstitious. Every occurrence is ominous 
of something. He may not understand its import, but he feels 
he is moving among objects that only need interpretation in order 
to reveal the future. Not merely the most important coming 
events but even the most trivial may be in this way predicted. 
If he find a hair on his tongue he is about to get a glass of whisky 
or ascolding. If there be an itching sensation ir the palm of his 
left hand he will soon have money counted thereon, but if it be 
in the right hand he is to have a shake of the hand from some 
stranger. An itching sensation in the left nostril betokens the 
presence, or approach, of a friend or perhaps a member of the 
family. Sometimes it may merely mean that the friend is think- 
ing much of him. An itch in the right nostril generally means 
that some stranger is soon to make his appearance. Some well 
versed in the art can tell for whom the sensation is felt, probably 
from the degree of the acuteness of the sensation. The ears also 
by suddenly heating up indicate that he is made the subject of 
praise or of abuse by some one. 

As he sits musing at the fireside the future may be disclosed 
by the shapes assumed by the ascending flame, or by the grotesque 
figures that form in the live coals. In the Highlands a peat 
standing out alone from its fellow peats on the hearth indicates 
not merely the coming of a stranger, but his appearance, whether 
long or short, lank or stout, his nature, whether talkative or not ; 
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if the former, the peat will smoke very much, If the stranger is 
to be kindly received the observer will tenderly take up the peat 
and lay it on the brightest part of the fire. Should he, however, 
throw it down or cover it with ashes the stranger will not receive 
a hospitable welcome. In certain places the greatest carefulness 
is observed in treating such indicators, and that not without 
reason (?) as the following shows :—A company one night seeing 
a fine large peat stand out from the rest, for their amusement, 
took it and dipped it in a tub of water, then placed it in the heart 
of the fire. Before the company dispersed a respected stranger 
made his appearance, and reported that he had had a narrow 
escape from drowning on the way that evening. He was made 
as comfortable as possible by the conscience-stricken inmates of 
the house. 

It is strange that there should be so many things to indicate 
the coming of strangers. What can be the reason of this? Is it 
in order to be the better prepared to entertain them hospitably ? 
We remember hearing an old man say on the occasion of a 
potato falling to the floor out of the hand of a man at a dinner 
table (at which Nature’s knives and forks were used), that a 
needier person than he was about to come in. And sure enough, 
in a few minutes, a beggar man made his appearance, and need 
it be added, was helped to a share of the good things going at 
the time. 

More serious and important events are predicted by the 
shapes into which the clouds form themselves against the vault of 
heaven. Strong is the influence the sight of strangely figured 
clouds in the western sky on a calm summer evening wields in 
the breasts of the seafaring people. 

They have also got their own way of curing diseases, and they 
affirm those always succeed better than doctors’ drugs. Some of 
the cures are at times droll enough. Where their knowledge of 
herbs and waters fail they are never at a loss to prescribe forms 
of incantations. Some old toothless dame is usually the pre- 
scriber. A young fellow has stye on his eye (leamhnuid). He 
is requested to go into the sea, and to stand on his head until 
nine successive waves pass over him, and he shall be at once 
cured. Should he doubt his own ability to undergo this ordeal 
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there is yet one more way of effecting a cure. He is to repeat 
the following without once drawing breath :— 

Thainig Cailleach a Loch Abair 

*Shireadh scadain a Loch Bhraoin, 

Cha diiarr i air peighinn 

Ach ’n a chunntadh i gun anail. 


Scidear scadan aon, scidear, scadan dha, scidear scadan tri . . . .  scidear 
scadan ceud. 


Should this be done as requested, it was supposed to be very 
effective. A wart is removed by rubbing on it some earth from the 
sole of the foot when the new moon is first noticed, which will 
cause it to disappear before next new moon. .A straw cut short, 
but preserving the knot, wetted in the mouth and rubbed on the 
wart, then hid away where no eye can see it, causes the wart to 
disappear just as it rots in its secret place. The most effective 
way to remove a wart is to contrive all unknown to rub it against 
some article of apparel belonging to an adulterous person. Evil 
eye may injure any person, vessel, or thing. “ Sgoiltidh droch 
shuile clach, etc.” The eye of some is so bad that nothing can 
cure the effects of it but by the person in some way or other 
proving his utter disrespect or contempt for the thing affected. 
The possessor of this troublesome member often on its account 
finds himself placed in the most ludicrous positions imaginable. 
The common way of undoing the harm caused by the evil eyé is 
to sprinkle the affected person with water off silver and gold. 
Jaundice is cured by pouring melted lead through the finger 
holes of a pair of shears into water while some rhyme is recited. 
If the cure be effected the lead in the water forms itself into the 
shape of a heart. The cure of king’s evil by the spittle of the 
doctor seventh son is well known. The seventh son of a seventh 
son can cure all diseases under the sun. A person born legs 
foremost can cure all spine diseases by merely walking on the 
back of the person affected. There are many more cures equally 
strange. Imagination is the strongest and most effective cure of 
them all. There are many ways of getting and of losing luck. 
Good or bad luck may follow the giving of presents. For 
instance, no lass would ever receive from her lad a pin, nor would 
a knife be allowed to pass between them, as these would be sure 
to “cut their love.” Should a present be returned after it was 
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once accepted, which in change of friendly relations not in- 
frequently happens, very bad luck will ensue to the donor. On 
certain days of the year nothing belonging to one man may be 
removed from his premises to that of another without greatly 
endangering his luck, if not altogether transferring it to the 
other. 

As the fisherman moves about and scans the ocean, there are 
many things about it that may indicate to him what is in store for 
him. He may be driven to sea, in full hopes of success, if he 
merely smells as if fish were about him. Sea birds occupy a 
very important place in his observations. At sea by their flights 
they can direct him to places where fish is likely to be got, while 
at other times their shoreward flights indicate the coming storm, 
Their perching on the rigging of the vessel is invariably indicative 
of something mysterious. At times the sailors catching the bird 
and confining it in some place where escape would be impossible, 
find afterwards on opening the place of confinement that no bird 
is there. This vanished bird was the foreteller of certain death to 
one or other of the crew. Usually the pigeon is this grim and 
mysterious messenger. Birds by their calls may point out morals, 
or may encourage the faint-hearted, or indeed at any juncture 
supply the needed advice or direction. A common sea-bird is 
always seen hobbling about on the wildest headlands of the coast, 
apparently never going in search of food, but depending upon 
the stray particles that the lashing billows may cast at its feet. 
There it sits making an incessant noise, giving vent to its ex- 
pectations that a ship with grain will be wrecked there. The 
expectant notes are “Long eorna, long eorna.” One day an 
old woman was going along the shore in a most dejected mood, 
for matters had not thrived well with her. She had all her days 
lived in the hopes of receiving some unknown legacy, but now, 
after her patience had been tried for nigh sixty years, she was 
prepared to let her hopes go to the winds. Just at that point a 
common sea bird screamed out in its shrill notes, “ Tri fich’t,” 
(fichead.) The old dame was heard to reply, “Tha thu breugach 
’s e th’ann tri cheud.” Her old hopes were revived in her breast, 
though we are sorry to have to relate that she departed this life 
without even the three score. The seal has at all times occupied 
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a prominent place in the stories of the fisher people. Sometimes 
indeed its relations with some of their number were of a most 
intimate nature. Very few fisher communities are without some 
family or other whose descent can be traced to some noted seal or 
selchie. Strange theories of the origin and habits of fishes are 
related. God created all the fishes except the mackerel, if I 
remember well. The devil wished to try his hand at fish creating, 
and so formed the mackerel, but he had after all to apply to God 
to put life into it. All fishes at first had the power of speech. 
And many stories are related of the ready use they made of it. 
The black spots on the haddock are well-known to have been 
caused by Christ having taken a haddock in his hand. Those 
inhabitants of the deep about which most stories are told are— 


‘* An giomach, an ronach ’s an ron 
Tri seoid a chuain.” 


[The lobster, the mackerel, and the seal, the three heroes of the sea.] 


PREPARATION FOR SEA-GOING. 

The greatest carefulness is necessary on the part of the fisher- 
man as every step of his may influence for good or for bad his 
future luck. As the boat is moved from its winter quarters luck 
must be drunk to it in full bumpers, and any niggardliness on the 
part of the owner in supplying the necessary drink is sure to be 
followed with corresponding bad returns from the harvest of. the 
sea. In preparing the nets or the lines a small bit of worsted 
thread or of a garment belonging to a female relative is twisted 
into the baulk rope. Some of the female relatives are very lucky, 
and, consequently, their friendship is eagerly sought after and 
retained. The ill-will of these is always to be avoided, as then 
success is out of the question. After the nets are laid in the boat 
the females walk up and down on them ; in Buckie and elsewhere 
they even go further. An old piece or article of clothing is also 
usually put into the bread kit. New things are always unlucky. 
In certain places a woman arrived at maturity must not step 
across a line while it is being baited for no fish would then come 
near it. The whole burden of work, and all pertaining to it, it 
would seem lies on the shoulders of the fisherman’s female rela- 
tives. They mend the nets, stretch the lines, procure bait, carry, 
clean, and sell the fish. They often run shares in the boats and 
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nets. The men have merely to work at sea, and even there 
sometimes you find the ever active female prepared to take her 
share should it be necessary. 

To render a boat fully prepared for the sea, not merely must 
it be seaworthy and thoroughly seagoing, but all luck and wind, 
etc. charms, must be present. The horse-shoe is invariably present 
as a preventive against any possible harm from witchcraft. A 
Fifeshire fisherman, after a very prosperous career in his old 
fishing boat, presented it to his son, and built a new one for 
himself. His former good luck did not follow him into this one. 
After a time, in the dead of night, he went to his son’s boat and 
carried away its anchor, leaving instead of it his own new anchor. 
This had the desired effect, and the old man was still to the front 
with his success, though the son could not be expected to be. 

Choosing a suitable crew involves great responsibility. Not 
merely must the men be able-bodied and expert at their work, 
but they must be men known to be lucky. Some unfortunates 
there are whom bad luck sticks to year after year, until latterly they 
get hunted away from every respectable skipper about. 

The skipper, let us suppose, has now got his crew completed, 
and has got everything fully prepared, and that under the most 
favourable auspices. He leaves his home with some luck token 
in his pocket, knowing well, though supposed not to know, 
that he carries another luck charm in his bread kit on his 
shoulder, and under a shower of old slippers he wends his way to 
the place where his boat is. For a hare to cross his path should 
be most ill-omened. A foal seen for the first time that season, or 
sheep grazing on the hillside, all with their faces turned towards 
him, would lighten his step and his heart, for goodwill towards 
him was seen on all sides. A snail, the first seen that season on 
grassy ground, or meeting a disreputable woman, or even a bad 
man, who, if he did not of his own accord, wish good luck, did it 
by request, are good omens. The opposites of these, in all cases, 
indicate bad fortune. A man with a squint eye, or with a known 
“bad eye,” or a reputedly mean and selfish person, is, by all 
means, to be shunned. Should he, forgetting anything, have 
occasion to return, he must not come back by the same route, 
but must go in some other direction. 
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All things are now ready for sea, and the onlookers inwardly 
or audibly mutter “Gu ’m beannaich Sealbh i,” if the boat be a 
fine one. If the boat be rowed it must on no account be turned 
by the left, because that is the way in which it is always done 
by the Devil, who, by-the-way, does everything the contrary 
way. For example, he cannot turn a screw in the ordinary way, 
but in the contrary way. Good sailing depends upon various 
causes, which must be well attended to. A fisherman was 
engaged to ferry some gentlemen across a wide arm of the sea. 
As he had an early intimation of this he set to and mended his 
sail by putting on a patch of new canvas. After putting to sea, 
though the boat was under full sail, and a very favourable breeze 
of wind blowing, it yet laboured heavily in the sea, and seemingly 
made little progress. Getting out of patience he pulled the boat 
up into the wind, and tore off the patch, putting in instead part 
of his own shirt. His boat, which he boasted had no equal for 
sailing, now regained its usual speed. 

When a crew are setting out for a distant port the duty of 
attending to the wind charms devolves upon the friends at home. 
Charms may be put under the thwarts of the vessel, but one way 
remarkable for its cruelty must be mentioned. In Lewis, when 
the boats used to leave for the East Coast fishing, a cat was put 
into a bag and kept there, without food or drink, until word was 
received announcing the safe arrival of the boats at their destina- 
tion. In these days of telegraphs it might not be so much cruelty 
to puss, but, in former days, when Donald was certainly no scribe, 
and in no hurry to procure one, and add to that the time a letter 
would take to reach Lewis, no one need wonder that few cats 
survived the ordeal. Yet another cat story is come to hand. In 
summer the East Coast fishermen move, with their whole families, 
from one place to another. Puss is very often locked up in the 
untenanted house in order to ensure a safe passage to its masters. 
In old stories puss occupies a prominent place, and would seem 
in this case to be confined as a hostage from the demon of 
storms. 

A party of ladies and gentlemen lately spending their holidays 
in Skye one evening went out to sea fora sail. It got so calm 
that the boat made no progress. One of the gentlemen, in fun, 
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said that they should whistle for wind. An old fisherman on 
board, with the greatest earnestness of gesture, interposed, saying 
that it was not “canny” to whistle for wind. He had before 
then experienced the worst consequence of such. Laughing him to 
scorn, they whistled away, but ere long a tremendous hurricane of 
wind came on, so that it was with difficulty they reached the 
shore. The man having got ashore with his life, was more con- 
vinced than ever that whistling for wind is a dangerous thing. 

A merman appearing at the helm of a boat when sailing is 
always dreaded. Neither his name nor anything about his 
being there must be mentioned, for he may then sink the boat, 
The thing to do is to put ashore at once. 

In proceeding to fish, nothing about fish they do not expect 
to catch may be mentioned. On no account must the word 
“salmon” be uttered, nor may the birds that indicate the presence 
of fish be pointed at by the finger. To count the fish as they 
are being caught is equally fatal to good luck. 

The death of the whole crew, or of part of it, or of a future 
crew in that boat, is known by one or more of the crew seeing 
the boat suddenly get minutely small, or by seeing the boat lurch 
in some direction, as if borne down by some tremendous weight. 
The face of a person about to be drowned may be seen in the 
water trail of the boat. To see a spectral boat, either at sea or on 
a fresh water loch, is a sign of drowning. Rats in a body de- 
serting a boat, or a dog accustomed to go to sea in a boat, refusing 
to go, is always a sign of coming disaster. 

A man between his contract and his marriage must on no 
account go to sea. Lately, a man, a week or so before his 
marriage, was going with his boat from one port to another. It 
was a fine summer day, and all things went well until they came 
in sight of his mother-in-law’s house. A bee came whirring past 
the boat, and immediately thereafter a squall of wind almost 
threw the boat on its beam ends. Although they were two- 
thirds of the way home they turned back to the port from which 
they started, afraid that his mother-in-law, who was known to be 
opposed to the marriage, and an uncanny person to boot, might 
sink the boat. He again attempted to go by sea on the day 
before his marriage. The crew did their utmost to prevent him 
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going, but he would hear no reason. As soon as the boat started, 
it was driven by the waves on a sandbank, where it had to remain 
for a whole fortnight. He was literally thrown overboard, and 
had to make the best of his way ashore. 

Many stirring stories might be told, but these are given to 
show how superstition enters into every circumstance of the 
fisherman’s life. A good collection of myths could be made from 
those related by them as they while away the time at sea, or while 
at home, around the blazing fire in winter, mending the nets, and 
thinking of the sailors of yore. 








CILLE AMHLAIDH, SOUTH UIST. 





IT is not, I believe, generally known that a quantity of the rich 
and holy soil of Italy lies strewn among the cold, damp lands of 
South Uist: and it was only very recently that I myself ascer- 
tained that such was a fact. In the district of lochdar, which lies 
on the south side of the South Ford of Benbecula, is a township 
called Czlle Amhlaidh (Kilaulay), the burying-ground or Church 
of Aulay, near which the Roman Catholic Church now stands. 
But the district where this church is, is called Ardkenneth, being 
so named after St. Kenneth, a famous priest who had the whole 
spiritual government of South Uist in his time. In support of 
this assertion, I may mention that the hill at the north side of the 
entrance to Lochboisdale is named Ben Kenneth, a name which 
it derives from the aforenamed St. Kenneth, who officiated occa- 
sionally in a church which then stood at a place called Aurotote, 
near Lochboisdale Hotel. The site of this church may still be 
seen ; and from it Father Campbell of Lochboisdale recently car- 
ried a most beautiful three-cornered stone font, found among the 
green grass, to the Catholic Church at Dalibrog. 

But the township in question—Cille Amhlaidh—bears the 
name of another priest—St Anflith or Amhlaidh, who lived and 
laboured faithfully and diligently for many years at Iochdar ; and, 
having died there at a good old age, his remains were, in terms 
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of his oft-expressed request, interred in the place, which has ever 
since been called Cille Amhlaidh. It is but right to mention that 
St. Amhlaidh had no connection with the Macaulays of Lewis, 
who were of a different race altogether. 

The next priest, says tradition, who ministered to the spiritual 
wants of the people of Iochdar, was the famous St. Bliannan, a 
man whose name, on account of his holy zeal, ought to be better 
known and cherished by the people of South Uist than itis. This 
great Saint, in order that the flock under his charge at Cille 
Ambhlaidh might derive some of the good enjoyed by the happy 
people who tread continuously on holy ground, went on one oc- 
casion, at no small personal expense, to Rome, and carried hence 
a quantity of soil, dug from the graves of the saints. After along 
and weary journey, which occupied many months, he reached 
Cille Amhlaidh, in South Uist ; and, taking the holy soil carried 
from Rome, he scattered it there in the form of a cross. From 
that day forward, the place has been looked upon as consecrated, 
and, therefore, a sacred and favoured spot. I have frequently 
stood on this ground. 

I cannot but think that, if the Crofters’ Commission had 
known, when recently in South Uist, the interesting antiquities 
associated with Iochdar, they would not have passed over the 
crofters there without giving them an equal justice with their 
neighbours in the south end of the Island. 

Mac IAIN. 
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SNATCHES OF SONG COLLECTED IN BADENOCH. 





VIII. 


MostT of the present contribution may be regarded as supple- 
mentary to No. V. of these papers, which illustrated certain 
aspects of the life and manners of long ago. The heroic and 
romantic ballads which have floated down through many genera- 
tions are now of acknowledged value to the historian and anti- 
quarian, but the writer believes that there is a humbler class of 
composition still surviving to some extent, and well worthy the 
attention of all those who desire to become familiar with the 
peculiar but rapidly disappearing characteristics of the Highland 
peasantry. 

Such popular rhymes as are here referred to, when regarded 
singly, may appear to some almost unworthy of preservation— 
like the Celtic scraps which Captain Macintyre rashly ventured to 
translate to his erudite uncle, The Antiquary ; but let a broader 
view be taken, and they will be found to reproduce vividly and 
forcibly the lights and shadows, the whims and the humours, the 
folly and the wisdom of our ancestors in these Northern Glens, 
They are most frequently of a humorous nature, like these verses 
by which a goodman playfully upraids his wife for gossiping in 
place of attending to her household duties :-— 

De ni mi gun léine ghiain, 
Gun léine ghlain, gun léine ghlain, 
Dé ni mi gun léine ghlain? 


*S mi dol as a’ bhaile maireach, 


Tha tigh agam, tha bean agam, 

’*S am bin aig ceann an tigh agam ; 

Tha punnd do shiabunn geal agam, 
Is léine shalach ghrad’ orm, 


’N uair thug mi dhi gu nigheadh i, 
’S ann thdisich ri bruidhinn rium ; 
*S an uair a fhuair mi rithist i, 

Bu mhios i na mar bha i, 


Two Kingussie worthies—one a tailor, the other a weaver—each 
Callum by name, are in the next rhyme represented as engaging 
8 
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upon a certain occasion in a contest of wit. The Mr. Blair re- 
ferred to was minister of Kingussie, and died a hundred years 
ago, after an incumbency so prolonged that he baptised three 
generations of his parishioners. 


Ho! Calum Figheadair, 

Le ‘leannanan ’s le ’nigheanan, 
Ho! Calum Figheadair, 

Tha mi-altradh an dan da. 


** Dh’ fhighinn-se mar dh’ fhuaghaila’ tu.” 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair. 

‘* Dh’ fhuaghailinn-se mar dh fhigheadh tu.” 
Thubhairt Calum Tailear, 


“?S mise Calum ’s fhearr tha ann.” 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair. 

‘** Tha thu briagach anns a’ cheann.” 
Thubhairt Calum Tailear. 


‘* Gheibh mi bean bho Mr. Blair.” 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair. 
‘*"N i chaileag air am beil an spdg ?” 

Thubhairt Calum Tailear. 


***S ioma Calum tha sinn ann.” 
Thubhairt Calum Figheadair. 

** Calum dubh is Calum cam.” 
Thubhairt Calum Tailear. 


A busy miller plying his work, and grumbling and humming 
upstairs and downstairs and out and in, thus uttered his feelings 
in strains wherein one seems to hear the noise of the clapper, the 
pour of the water, and the creaking of the old machinery :— 


Horo no ! is hiri mébha! 
Ho6ré no ! is hiri migh ! ete. 


Tha ’ghaoth mhor air an uinneig, 
Leam is coma co dhilibh, 

Ged a bheireadh i leatha, 
Griid loibheach dhubh nach fii. 


Eadar chais’ agus acfhuinn, 
Eadar amar agus burn, 

Eadar draghaid agus claban, 
Agus chlachan agus chlid. 


Ach nan tigeadh an Samhradh, 
Gu’n rachainn-sa air m’ iul, 
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Do thalamh Mhic-Dhomhnull, 
Gheall e dhomh-sa muileann ir, 


Far am faighte na mnathan, 
Air a’ bhraigheann gu dluth, 

Far am faight’ am bonnach-gradain, 
’S im an taice ri ’thaobh. 


It used to be said that the donnach-gradain could be prepared 
by one woman while another was cooking a pot of potatoes. 
This is the recipe for making it :—Hold a sheaf of corn over 
the flame for a few minutes ; afterwards shake the grain into an 
empty, heated pot set near the fire, and stir briskly to keep it 
from burning. When sufficiently hardened, pass it hurriedly 
through the quern; the meal is then ready for immediate use. 
“ Min-ghradain,” thus procured, was reckoned a delicacy. Asmall 
handful of it in a dish of whisked cream would alone be accep- 
table as an excellent diet. 


The “ Saor Ruadh,” of whom before, once having got the loan 
of a horse from Lachlan Mackenzie, better known as the Post 
Ban—a far-seeing man who refused to accompany the Black 
Officer to Gaick on the plea of illness—after bringing home a 
heavy load of deals with the help of the good grey gearran, thus 
expressed his approbation of the plucky creature’s exertions on 
his behalf :— 


Eich ghuirm bha ’n Allt-lairidh, 
’S ioma ait eile bharr air, 
Gur fheairde mis’ an ]ad, 
Thug thu ’n airde dhomh gun chinntadh. 


O! theid mi dhachaidh leat, 
’S bu bheud sud mur tachradh e, 
A’ shealltuinn air Lachlann, 

A mhic a’ chapuill shunndaich. 


Ged chuirinn ceithir dusan ort, 
Na ’n cairinn iad ’s gun trusainn iad, 
Gun sittbhladh tu gu h-uchdarach, 
’S an cuip cha bhiodh tu ’g ionndrain., 


Gur mise bhios bronach, 

*Nuair chluinneas mi nach bed thu, 

Cha toir mi ’choin na Srdin’ thu, 

Theid cisd nam bérd mu’m chirrsan. 
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Ged thubhairt am Post Ban riut— 
Bho’n ’s é ainm a thuigeas cach e— 
Dhe Clanna Choinnich tha thu, 

’S bi Salaich ort a’ cinntadh. 


A crapulous age has left its mark in Gaelic poetry, as elsewhere. 
But it was long before bards would condescend to mention in 
their verses any less gentlemanly drink than the red wine of 
France. It is now perhaps impossible to discover when whisky 
fairly ousted wine and ale from popular favour in the Highlands. 
Smuggling Lecame general among tacksmen, crofters, and cottars. 
The bothie was a mystic shrine of Bacchus—the “black pot” his 
symbol. The vessels great and small—from the cask to the 
glass—utilised in connection with the exhilarating nectar, were 
each sentimentally regarded as a sort of fetish. In the ditty I 
have noted, the pozt-dhubh is addressed as a bride. We are 
afforded a peep at the “still” in full operation. The stream of 
cold water flows freely over the pipes; and the assembled 
company watch the proceedings, not without shadowy thoughts 
of Nemesis, in the person of the exciseman—Am Belleach. 


Bean na bainnse, hd! hi! 
Hathaill i! hathaill 3! 
’S i bean Og a’ chiil dhuinn, 
Bidh na suinn leat ag Ol. 


Tha ’bhean-dg ann an ciil, 
Faile cubhraidh bho ’strdn. 

Chan eil gaidsear fo ’n chrin, 
Nach bi dlith air a tdir. 


Thig am Belleach mu ’n cuairt, 
Gheibh e ’m bruaich a’ bhean og ; 
Bheir e ’n collar dhi ’sa chuairt, 


Falbhaidh buanachd an stdip. 


Nam faiceadh sibh-s’ Iain Ban, 
Botul lan ann a dhorn. 

Chan eil fear thig mu’n cuairt, 
Nach fhaigh cuach thar a’ choir. 


Tha *bhean-dg air a’ chuan, 
Sruth mu ’guaillean gu ledir, 

Chan ’eil gaidsear fo ’n chrin, 

Nach bi null air a toir. 
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Ge mdr agaibhs’ an tea, 
B’ ait leam fhin a’ bhi ’g dl 
Glain do ’n gharbh-ghucag mhin, 
Thogadh m’ inntinn bho bhron, 


Fear 2’ Gharbha so shuas, 
Chuir air chuan a’ bhean og, 


An old pot-house catch may appropriately be given here. It 
possesses much literary merit ; and must have been the composi- 
tion of some Highland Falstaff. 


’S olc an deireadh beatha bron, 
’S olc an deireadh dil pathadh, 

’S muladach suidh’ mu ’n bhord, 
Gun bhi ’g iarraidh stdip fhathasd. 


Why all Highland old maids should be blithe-hearted and 
witty this deponent cannot say—he can only aver the fact. Such 
at any rate was Miss Barbara Macpherson of Ralia. In her 
brother’s house at Breakachy Miss Macpherson, upon a certain 
occasion, formed one of a large party of female relatives, while 
only a single representative of the opposite sex was present. It 
was in the age of “sentiments”; and at dinner this gentleman was 
urged to give one. For some reason he did not comply, and at 
length Miss Barbara losing all patience gave the following im- 
promtu rhyme as a sentiment at his expense :— 


Is cruaidh leam rumpull reamhar a’mhuilt, 

Bhi am pluic a’ bhalaich gun tuigs’, 

Fear gun chumadh, fear gun dealbh, 

Fear gun seanachas, fear gun fuirp ; 
’Chur an aith-ghear mo sgial, 

Is coimeas a’ bhiast do’n mhuic. 

This genial old lady composed numerous songs—mournful, 
humorous, and satirical—now, for the most part, forgotten, along 
with the circumstances which called them forth. The aged 
individual from whom I received the following couplets heard 
Miss Barbara sing them while fulling a certain web of cloth. 
The leading bachelors of the country are enumerated, with some 
shrewd hits at their habits and idiosyncrasies. I append a key to 
the names which occur :— 
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Mo chidlan dubh, a thaobh! a hu! 
Chan eil e tiugh’s tha fallus air. 
Mo chiblan dubh, a thaobh! a ho! 


(1) ’N uair bhios mo chldlan fighte, luaidhte, 
Gheibh Fear Chluainidh falluinn dhe. 


(2) Tha fear-taca Ghasga-mhodir, 
An ro-gheall air earrann dhe. 


(3) Bheir sinn cdt’ dha Caiptean Clare dhe, 
Bho ’n tha gradh nan caileag dha. 


(4) Bheir sinn deis’ dha Caiptean Bhiallaid, 
Ged bhiodh sianar falamh dhe. 


(5) Bheir sinn briogais dha na Ghreumach, 
A righ féin ! gum meal e i. 


(6) Ach cha téid snathainn gu Noid-Mhdir dhe, 
Gus an geall e banais dhuinn, 


(7) Fear an Lagain ’s duine coir e, 
Ach gabh-s’ an cld ni Ealasaid. 


(8) Tha daoin-uailse ann Din-Eidinn, 
Bhios dhéigh-laimh ma dh’ fhanas iad. 


(1) Her relative, Colonel Duncan Macpherson of Cluny. (2) Archi- 
bald MacAllan Macdonald, a well-known drover. (3) Captain 
Clerk of Invernahavon, nephew to “Ossian” Macpherson. (4) This 
Captain Macpherson of Biallid preceded the excellent tacksman 
of that name and designation, who died some forty years ago. 
(5) This was the tacksman of Banchor. (6) Captain Duncan Mac- 
pherson of Nuide, who stood in need of advice on the subject of 
matrimony. (7) He separated from his wife. Ealasaid was an 
old house-keeper. Towards the close of his life he induced his 
better-half to return. (8) Her brother tacksman of Breakachy and 
Ralia, who, with great success, engaged in extensive cattle-dealing. 
He was significantly described to me as “ Drobhair nach do bhrisd 
viamh,.” He was at this time in Edinburgh along with another 
drover from Neisintullich. 





Another spinster in much humbler circumstances than Miss 
Barbara Macpherson of Ralia, was in great request at merry- 
makings of all kinds on account of her happy faculty of creating 





laughter and fun wherever she went. This was one of her 
numerous lays. Let us call it, “ A song without sense :”— 
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Hé! hé! hi! ar! ibh! i! | 
Hé! hé! hi! ir! a bhagaich ! = | 


Naile ! ’s mise tha gu craiteach, 
’S mi bhi maireach dol a’ phdsadh, 


’S mi bhi maireach dol a’ phdsadh 
Mac a’ bhodaichein bhig, bhrdnaich. i 


Mac a’ bhodaichein bhig, bhrénaich, 
*S nach dean seich ’n eich mhdir dha brdgan, 


, 
Nach dean seich ’n eich mhdir dha brdgan, | 
’S nach dean da shlait dhéug dha cota. | 


Nach dean da shlait dhéug dha cdta, 
’S feusag air cho fad ri sguab edrna. 


All the famous strathspeys and reels were associated with 
words of doggerel verse. In the absence of instrumental music, 
the “ port-bedil” was regarded as a very good substitute for a 
hastily arranged dance. A few of these macaronics may suffi- i 
ciently give an idea of their general character. Probably a 
hundred merry melodies of this description could be collected in 
any Glen in the Highlands :— 


Gur e an gobhainn biorach, odhar, 
Gobhainn Drum-an-aonaich. 
Gur e an gobhainn biorach, odhar, 
Gobhainn Drum-an-aonaich, 
Gur e an gobhainn biorach, odhar, 
Gobhainn Drum-an-aonaich, 
’S gur olc a chairich e mo chlobha, 
Gobhainn Drum-an-aonaich. 
Gur biorach e, ’s gur odhar e, 
Gobhainn Drum-an-aonaich, 
S gur olc a chairich e mo chlobha, 
Gobhainn Drum-an-aonaich, 


Tha car ur an ruidhl’ a bhodaich, 
Tha car ir an ruidhl’ a’ bhodaich, 

Car gu deas, a’s car gu tuath, 

’S car mu ’n cuairt an ruidhl’ a’ bhodaich, 4 
Tha car ur an ruidhl’ a’ bhodaich, 
Tha car ur an ruidhl’ a’ bhodaich, 
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’S ged a dhaansa’ tu gu ’chil e, 
Bhiodh car ir an ruidhl’ a’ bbodaich. 





Cuiri’ glin, cuiri’ glin, 
Cuiri’ glin air a’ bhodach, 
Thuirt a’ chailleach bha ’sa chiil, 
Cuiri’ glin air a’ bhodach. 
Cuiri’ snaim, cuiri’ snaim, 
Cuiri’ snaim air a’ bhodach. 
Cuiri’ snaim daingeann, teann, 
Leis an t-sreing air a’ bhodach. 





Is toigh leis an duin’ againn, 
Bileagan, duilleagan. 
Is toigh leis an duin’ againn, 
Bileagan cail. 
Criomagan ime, 
’S bideagan arain, 
Uachdar a’ bhainne, 
’S iochdar an edrn. 
Is toigh leis an duin’ againn, 
Bileagan, duilleagan. 
Is toigh leis an duin’ againn, 
Bileagan cail. 


Nan robh agam trudair bodaich, 
Bhogainn anns an allt e : 

Nan robh agam trudair bodaich, 
Bhogainn anns an allt e : 

Nan robh agam trudair bodaich, 
Bhogainn anns an allt e : 

’S mur biodhe glan ’n uair bheirinn as e, 
Bhogainn rithist ann e. 


Gu ’m bogainn e, ’s gu ’n togainn e, 
Gu ’m bogainn anns an allt e : 
Gu ’m bogainn e, ’s gu ’n togainn e, 
Gu ’m bogainn anns an allt e : 
Gu ’m bogainn e, ’s gun togainn e, 
Gu ’m bogainn anns an allt e, 
’S mur biodh e glan ’n uair bheirinn as e, 
Bhogainn rithist ann e. 





Ruidhleadh Fionnladh, dhannsadh Fionnladh, 
Ruidhleadh Fionnladh ’s an cu breac, 
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beautiful— 





Ruidhleadh Fionnladh, dhannsadh Fionnladh, 
Null a’ s nall air drochaid Pheairt. 


Theid sinn gu Loch Aluinn, 
A’ s fagaidh sinn Taobh Loch Obha. 
Theid sinn gu Loch Aluinn, 
A’ s fagaidh sinn Taobh Loch Obha. 
Diridh sinn, 
Tearnaidh sinn, 
Diridh sinn, 
Taobh Loch Obha. 
Theid sinn gu Loch Aluinn, 
Is fagaidh sinn Taobh Loch Obha. 


Tha ’m bolla daor ’s a’ Chananaich. 
Tha ’m bolla daor ’s a’ Chananaich, 
’N uair bhi ’se ochd an Aird-na-Saoir, 
Gum bi e naoi ’s a’ Chananaich. 


Fhuair mi nead na corra-dhi 
Ann an ciil-na-mdine : 
Fhuair mi nead na corra-dhi 
Ann an ciil-na-mdine : 
Fhuair mi nead na corra-dhi 
Ann an ciil-na-mdine : 
Agus nead an fhithich, 
An cridhe nead na smedraich. 


Other snatches of song occur to one’s memory in this connec- 
tion, but they are for most part of a plaintive character—rhymes 
instinct with high poetic feeling swelling into music exquisitely 


Tha mi sgith, 
’S mi leam fhin, 
*H-uile latha buain an rainich. 
Tha mi sgith, 
’S mi leam fhin, 
’H-uile 1&4 am adnar. 
*H-uile latha buain an rainich, 
*H-uile la am adnar, 
’H-uile latha buain an rainich, 
Leis a’ chaileig bhdidhich, 


Till an crodh, laochain, 
Lean an crodh, laochain, 
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Till an crodh, laochain, 

A’s gheibh thu bean bhdidheach, 
Gheibh thu bean laghach, 
Gheibh thu bean bhdidheach, 
Gheibh thu bean laghach, 

’S a thaghadh Chlann Donuill. 
’S till an crodh druimionn-dubh, 
Till an crodh, laochain, 
Till an crodh druimionn-dubh, 

An glaicibh nan caochan. 


** C’ ait an robh thu ’n diugh ’s an dé? 
Ghiulain bhrogail! ghiulain bhrogail !” 
** Anns a’ choille, ris an spréidh, 
*Buain nan dearcag, buain nan dearcag.” 








THE TRAGEDY OF CLACH-NAN-CEANN. 


A SGEULACHD OF THE RANNOCH CAMERONS. 
(Continued.) 
WEEK after week passed by in this way in 7igh-na-dige ; and, 
as the months of October and November were that year more 
than usually mild, all the operations in-doors and out-of-doors 
were carried on for a long time without interruption. But one 
morning about the beginning of December a robin redbreast, 
having winged its way from the Black Wood, entered the Came- 
ron habitation, and, much to Jain Biorach’s delight, perched on 
the nail on which the Mackintosh’s bow was suspended. Marsali 
said— 
‘** A Rabairt leis a bhroilleach dhearg, 
Cha d’ thainig thus an diugh le fearg, 


Ach dh’innseadh gum bheil doinnion teachd 
Le fuil wan Toiseach air an t-sneachd.” 
That is— 
** O Robin with the breast of red, 
In wrath thou hast not hither sped, 
But to declare a storm shall blow 
With Zoiseach blood upon the snow.” 
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And sure enough, before night came on, the snow did begin to 
fall ; and the frosty wind howled round about Zigh-na-dige, and 
pierced through every open crevice ; and all the inmates drew 
their seats nearer than they were wont to the blazing fire of logs 
from the Black Wood, which they were keeping on the hearth ; 
and little Jain Biorach crept closer to his mother, as blast after 
blast made the roof creak over their heads, and gave them a 
practical illustration of the violence of a winter storm in Rannoch. 
And next morning, when they looked out, they saw both the 
Sliosmin and the Sosgarbdh clad in a huge garment of white, and 
the storm, still unabated, driving the snow along in fearful clouds 
of drift, and the dark waters of Loch Rannoch that lay between 
the two white slioses wrought up into an angry sea of foaming 
billows— 


‘¢ Tha Loch Raineach anns an t-samhradh 
Mar shuireach suiridh air a bhan-suirich ; 
Ach tha Loch Raineach aans a gheamhradh 
Mar charaid phosd’ bhios tric ri dranndan 
’S air uairibh bhios ri trod is comhstri.” 


That is, freely rendered— 


** Loch Rannoch is throughout the summer 
Like lad that sweetly courts his cummer ; 
But winter changes all his tune 
Like marriage after honeymoon, 

When the young people often fret 
And sometimes go into a pet.” 

When the storm began to abate, an intense frost set in, which, 
with the deep covering of snow on the ground, soon reduced the 
animal world to great straits. At the end of the second week, the 
wolves, descending to the lower grounds, were heard to howl 
through the Black Wood ; and as the ominous sounds night after 
night drew nearer, they struck terror into the hearts of the in- 
mates of Tigh-na-dige. But soon the ferocious brutes found their 
way to Cladh-Mhichael, evidently attracted through the keenness 
of their olfactory nerves by the dead bodies buried there ; and 
the men had to watch over nights, and make all sorts of noises to 
frighten them away. 

On the third night before Christmas eve, three very large 
wolves were seen to approach the grave-yard. The moon shone 
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bright overhead ; and as the ravenous beasts were coming over 
the plain with that gait so peculiar to. them when pressed with 
hunger in winter, the deep shadows they cast on the snow made 
them appear all the more formidable. The Robertson brothers 
went out as usual to scare them away ; but the famished creatures, 
disregarding all the noises that were made, as well as the incessant 
barking of poor “Strone,” who had no chance in close combat 
with three such monsters, proceeded directly to the graves, and 
set to scrape the snow and earth off them with all their might. 
And when the men saw that they could not drive them away they 
went in and told Marsali. She said, “ Donald, you will fetch down 
the Mackintosh’s bow ; and here are three arrows for you, each of 
which, in the name of St. Michael, you will shoot at them.” 
Donald took down the bow, and adjusted the bow-string ; and, 
having received the arrows with the words proper for the occasion, 
he proceeded at once to execute his commission. He took up a 
position at a point overlooking the grave-yard ; and, having placed 
the arrow on the string, and, like a good archer, drawn it back to 
his right ear, he repeated the following prayer— 
‘* A Mhichael naoimh, mo shaighead treoraich 


Bho taifeid bogh’ Mhicantoisich 
Steach gu cridhé mhadaidh mhor ud.” 


That is— 
** St. Michael now direct mine arrow 
From string of Mackintosh’s bow 
Into the heart of yon great wolf.” 
And with these words he let fly the arrow, which, by the powerful 
aid of the good St. Michael, pierced one of the wolves through 
the heart and killed the monster on the spot. He then took up 
another arrow; and having placed it on the string and drawn it 
back, he repeated the same prayer and let it also fly. By the aid 
of St. Michael a second wolf was pierced through the heart and 
killed like the first. But Donald taking up the third arrow 
thought he might now dispense with the prayer, and accordingly 
shot it without having invoked the aid of the Saint. The arrow 
pierced the wolf, but not in a mortal part; and the savage beast, 
rendered fiercer by the wound inflicted, madly rushed on to 
attack its human tormentor. When Donald saw the creature 
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coming forward with its horrid jaws wide open, and that there 
was now no other way of escape from it, he adroitly thrust the 
end of the Mackintosh’s bow down the wolf’s throat; and then, 
drawing out his dagger, he raised it up and said— 

‘* A Michael naoimh, mo bhiodag treoraich, 


Mar ri bogh’ Mhicantoisich, 
Steach gu cridhe mhadaidh mhor so.” 


That is— 


‘* St. Michael now direct my dirk, 
Along with Mackintosh’s bow, 
Into the heart of this great wolf.” 
And having uttered this prayer, he struck a blow which laid his 
formidable antagonist dead at his feet. 

Great was the joy and gratitude manifested that night in 
Tigh-na-dige for their wonderful deliverance from the terrible 
wolves. They expressed their joy because three ruthless enemies 
of the living and the dead were now laid low. They expressed 
their gratitude to heaven because these three enemies had been 
destroyed, in so far as they could judge, in a superhuman way— 
and that by the special interposition of Michael, the guardian 
Saint of their grave-yard. 

The next was a notable day in the annals of Tigh-na-dige 
—a day the transactions of which Duncan Du Cameron, the 
Camghouran Sennachie, used to relate with great power and 
spirit. Duncan often enlivened the long and dreary winter 
nights in Camghouran by his many stirring tales of the times of 
old; and his narratives flowed on in such chaste and classical 
Gaelic, interspersed here and there with short snatches of poetry, 
each of which helped forward his story, that one of the best 
judges of the language in Perthshire declared he would willingly 
sit for hours at that old man’s feet if only for the pleasure of 
listening to his admirable Gaelic. Peace to thy spirit, inimitable 
Duncan Du! Thy body now lies safe under the guardianship of 
St. Michael. 

In the morning the Robertson men were early astir, and 
went directly to see the dead wolves. There lay the great 
monsters in the grave-yard—two over the graves where they had 
been scraping away the snow and earth, and one at the scene of 
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its desperate struggle with Donald—the three appearing terrible 
even in death. The men first extracted the arrows from them ; 
and, having dragged the carcasses, one by one, to the outside of 
Cladh Mhichael, they got an axe and block and proceeded to chop 
off their heads with the intention to set up these as trophies on 
some prominent part of TZigh-na-dige. But just as they were 
engaged in this operation, and discussing what was best to be 
done, who should burst in upon them but William Cameron, now 


newly returned all the way from Lochaber ! 
William said— 
‘**S math gheibhear nis na daoine, 
Ach co dhibhse ’mharbh na faolan ?” 


That is— 
** O, men, I've found you doing well ; 
But which of you has slain the wolves ?” 
** Le comhnadh Mhichael,” arsa Domhnull, 
‘* Bho taifeid bogh’ Mhicantoisich, 
Is mis’ a mharbh na faolan mdr so.” 
That is— 


** With Michael’s help,” replied Donald, 
‘* From string of Mackintosh’s bow, 
*Twas I that slew these mighty wolves.” 
William said— 
‘* Be sin am bogh’ san robh ’n an-eibhneas ; 
Ach ’s math gum bheil e nis cho feumail, 
’S gum bheil sibh fein ’n ur daoine treuna.” 
That is— 
** That bow was once a woeful bow ; 
’Tis well it is so useful now, 
And that ye are yourselves so brave !” 


Duncan said— 
** Ach ’n d’ thainig thus’ leat fein gu Raineach 
Fad an t-slighe bho Lochabar?” 
That is— 


** But did you come alone to Rannoch 
All the way from Lochaber?” 
William said— 
** Tha’n gaisgeach, 7aillear-Dubh na Tuaighe, 
Teachd a’m’ dheigh le moran sluaigh ; 
Ach theid mi steach gu Zigh-na-dige 
Thoirt fios gum bheil e air an t-slighe.” 
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That is— 
** The hero, Zaillear-Dubh-na Tuaighe,* 
Comes after me with many people ; 
But I'll go in to Zigh-na-dige 
To tell them he is on the way.” 
And with that he bounded along and was in 7igh-na-dige in an 
instant. 

But scarcely had the Robertsons finished their work of 
decapitating the wolves, when Taillear dubh na Tuaighe himself 
with more than one hundred men fully armed burst in upon them. 
The Tailor stepped forward towards the two men ; but, when he 
saw the three huge carcases of the wolves, he placed the shaft-end 
of his Lochaber-axe on the ground, and, leaning on the steel part 
of the weapon, he gazed on the beasts for some time with silent 
admiration. He was a man of middle stature and sinewy frame, 
with dark hair and complexion, two large hazel-coloured eyes, and 
a countenance full of determination and fire. It was on account 
of his skill as a leader, and because he excelled all the rest of his 
clansmen in the use of arms, and specially of the Lochaber-axe, 
that, although by birth illegitimate, he was chosen to the honour- 
able position of being Tutor to Lochiel during the minority of 
that chief; and it was in this capacity, and to vindicate the 
honour of his clan, that he now came to Rannoch in the depths 
of winter to enquire personally into the outrage of Clach-nan-ceann 
with a view to punish the perpetrators of that horrid tragedy, 
The Tailor said— 


** Co sibhse, a dhaoine choire, 
A mharbh nis na beistean mdr’ so ?” 


That is— 


‘* Who are you ye, worthy men, 
That now have killed these monstrous beasts ?” 
Donald replied— 
‘* Is sinn’ Robstanaich bho ’n Auchtarsain, 
Dh’ fhag Sruan leis a chridhe fharsainn, 
A chumail dian air Zigh-na-dige ; 
Is mharbh sinn iad le comhnadh Mhichael.” 








* A very full and able account of Zuillear Dubh-na-Tuaighe is given in Mac- 
kenzie’s History of the Camerons, to which the reader is referred. The only 
deficiency in that account is the ignoring of all the Rannoch traditions connected 
with the hero, 
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That is— 


** We Robertsons are from Auchtarsin, 
That Struan of the wide heart left, 
To be the guards of 7igh-na-dige ; 
We killed these (wolves) by Michael’s aid.” 


Hereupon the Tailor heartily shook hands with them; and, 
having called his own men, who soon came in crowding round 
the dead wolves, he spoke to them thus in reference to the sight 
before them :— 


‘** A chompanacha bho Lochabar, 
Is mdr an t-urram so do Raineach, 
Gum bheil aig Sruan leithid de dhaoine, 
Ris na fir so bho ’n Auchtarsain ; 
Is gum a fada bhivs iad beo 
Fo shuaicheantais nan tri cheann madaidh ;* 
Is gum a fad’ a bhios Cladh-Mhichael 
Air a dhian le daoine cho tapaidh !” 


That is— 


- 


O companions from Lochaber, 

Great is the honour now to Rannoch, 

That Struan has such valiant men 

As these heroes from Auchtarsin ; 

And may they long be spared alive 

*Neath coat of arms of three wolves’ heads ; 

And may St. Michael’s graveyard, too, 

Be guarded long by men as brave !” 

The Camerons then gave three cheers in honour of the Robert- 
sons; and the Tailor, after having given some instructions to his 
men, went to Zigh-na-dige to hold a private conference with 
Marsali. 

When the gillies and sumpter-horses arrived with the baggage, 
they proceeded at once to light large fires and prepare breakfast 
for the whole company. This was done with a measure of 
military order and precision that would have reflected credit on 
the commissariat arrangements of a inodern small detachment of 
regular soldiers, and showed the genius of their redoubtable 
leader. 

SIGMA. 
(To be continued.) 





* There are three wolves’ heads on Struan Robertson’s coat of arms, 
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THE HERO TALES OF THE GAEL. 





III.—TuHE Story OF DEIRDRE. 


NAOIs placed Deirdre on the topmost height of his shoulder, and 
told his brothers to keep up their pace, and they kept up their 
pace. Naois thought that it would not be well for him to remain 
in Erin on account of the way in which Connachar, King of 
Ulster, his paternal cousin, had gone against him because of the 
woman, though he had not married her; and he turned back to 
Alba or Scotland. He reached the side of Loch-Ness and made 
his habitation there. He could kill the salmon of the torrent 
from out his own door, and the deer of the grey gorge from out 
his window. Naois and Deirdre and Aillen and Ardan dwelt in a 
tower, and they were happy so long a time as they were there. 

By this time the end of the period came at which Deirdre had 
to marry Connachar, King of Ulster. What intention had 
Connachar but that he should take Deirdre away by the sword 
whether she was married to Naois or not. What was Connachar 
doing but setting up a great and gleeful feast. He sent word far 
and wide through Erin all to his kinspeople to come to the feast. 
He thought to himself to give a day of battle and fight to Naois, 
son of Uisnech, and to take his wife from him, be she or be she 
not married to him. Connachar thought to himself that Naois 
would not come though he should bid him; and the “scheme” 
that arose in his mind was to send for his father’s brother, Ferchar 
Mac Ro, and to send him on an embassy to Naois. He did so; 
and Connachar said to Ferchar, ‘“‘ Tell Naois, son of Uisnech, that 
I am setting forth a great and gleeful feast to my friends and 
kinspeople throughout the wide extent of Erin all, and that I 
shall not have rest by day nor sleep by night if he and Aillen and 
Ardan be not partakers of the feast. 

Ferchar Mac Ro and his two sons went on their journey, and 
reached the tower where Naois was dwelling by the side of Loch 
Etive. The sons of Uisnech gave a cordial kindly welcome to 
Ferchar Mac Ro and his two sons, and asked of him the news of 
Erin. “The best news that I have for you,” said the hardy hero, 
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“is that Connachar, king of Ulster, is setting forth a great sump- 
tuous feast to his friends and kinspeople throughout the wide 
extent of Erin all, and he has vowed by the earth beneath him, 
by the high heaven above him, and by the sun that wends to the 
west, that he will have no rest by day nor sleep by night if the 
sons of Uisnech, the sons of his own father’s brother, will not 
come back to the land of their home and the soil of their nativity, 
and to the feast likewise ; and he has sent us on embassy to invite 
you.” “We shall go with you,” said Naois. ‘ We will,” said his 
brothers. “Yes,” said Ferchar Mac Ro, “and my three sons 
will be with you.” ‘ We will,” said Daring Drop (Boinne Borb), 
“We will,” said Hardy Holly. ‘ Lordship in Alba is better than 
occupancy in Erin,” said Deirdre. “ Patriotism is before expedi- 
ency,” said Ferchar Mac Ro. “ Unhappy is the lot of that man, 
though his wealth and position be ever so good, who does not 
look on his native land and his own home as he rises in the morn- 
ing or lies down at night. “‘ Unhappy indeed,” said Naois; “I 
prefer my native land to my adopted land, though I would get 
much more here than there.” ‘“ Unmeet is it for you not to go 
with me,” said Ferchar. ‘“ Unmeet indeed,” said Naois; “ we 
will go with you.” 

Deirdre did not wish to go with Ferchar Mac Ro, and she tried 
every prayer to turn Naois from going with him—she sang and 
said :— 

The how! of dogs is in mine ears, 
And the dream of night is before mine eye ; 
I see Ferchar mid a mercenary band, 


I see Connachar ruthless in his hold, 
I see Connachar ruthless in his hold. 


I see Naois devoid of battle stay, 
I see Aillen with no shield to give alarm, 
I see Ardan devoid of buckler and glaive, 
And Atha’s hill devoid of luck and charm, 
And Atha’s hill devoid of luck and charm, 


I see Connachar all eager for blood, 
I see Ferchar with lies hid in veil, 

I see the three brothers with their backs to the earth, 
I see Deirdre full of tears and of wail. 
I see Deirdre full of tears and of wail. 


“Unpleasant ever to me, and a thing I never yielded 
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been the howl of dogs or the dreams of women, O Naois, and 
since Connachar, king of Ulster, has sent an invitation to the 
feast and an embassy of friendship to you, unlucky and unmeet 
is it for you, if you don’t go there,” said Ferchar Mac Ro. “ Un- 
meet, indeed,” said Naois, “and we will go with you.” “I saw 
another vision, Naois, and interpret it for me,” said Deirdre :— 


I saw the three white doves 
With the three mouthfuls of honey in their beaks, 
And, O Naois, son of Uisnech, 
Enlighten thou the darkness of my tale. 
Naois— 
Is there aught in it but troubled sleep 
And woman’s melancholy, Deirdre ? 


I saw the three fierce hawks 
With the three drops of the heroes’ cold blood, 
And, O Naois, son of Uisnech, 
Enlighten thou the darkness of my tale. 
Naois— 
Is there aught in it but troubled sleep 
And woman’s melancholy, Deirdre ? 


I saw the three black ravens 

With the three mournful leaves of the yew-tree of death, 
And, O Naois, son of Uisnech, 

Enlighten thou the course of my tale. 


Naois— 

Is there aught in it but troubled sleep 

And woman’s melancholy, Deirdre ? 
“The day that Connachar sent us the invitation to his feast will 
be unlucky for us if we don’t go, O Deirdre.” “You will go 
there,” said Ferchar Mac Ro; “and if Connachar show kindness 
to you, show ye kindness to him; and if he will display wrath 
towards you, display ye wrath towards him, and I and my three 
sons will be with you.” “ We will,” said Daring Drop. “We 
will,” said Hardy Holly. “I have three sons, and they are three 
heroes, and in any harm or danger that may befall you, they will 
be with you, and I myself will be along with them.” And Ferchar 
Mac Ro gave his vow and his word in presence of his arms that, 
in any harm or danger that came in the way of the sons of 
Uisnech, he and his three sons would not leave head on live 
body in Erin, despite sword or helmet, spear or shield, blade or 
mail, be they ever so good. 
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Deirdre was unwilling to leave Alba, but she went with Naois, 
Deirdre wept tears in showers and she sang :— 
Dear is the land, the land over there. 
Alba full of woods and lakes ; 
Bitter to my heart is leaving thee, 
But I go away with Naois, 
Ferchar Mac Ro did not stop till he got the sons of Uisnech 
away with him, despite the suspicion of Deirdre. 
The coracle was put to sea, 
The sail was hoisted to it ; 


And the second morrow they arrived 
On the white shores of Erin, 


As soon as the sons of Uisnech landed in Erin, Ferchar Mac 
Ro sent word to Connachar, king of Ulster, that the men whom 
he wanted were come, and let him now show kindness to them. 
“Well,” said Connachar, “I did not expect that the sons of 
Uisnech would come, though I sent for them, and I am not quite 
ready to receive them. But there is a house down yonder where 
I keep Amhusgs (‘wild men’), and let them go down to it 
to-day, and my house will be ready before them to-morrow.” 
Ferchar Mac Ro told this message to the sons of Uisnech. 
“ Well,” said Naois, “‘ since that is the place the king has ordered 
for us, we will go there ; but sure it is that it is not on account of 
his excessive love to us that Connachar places us among the 
Amhusgs.” They went down on that bidding, and reached the 
house of the Amhusgs. There were helter-skelter together 
fifteen score and fifteen Amhusgs. There was not a single Am- 
husg there that did not burst into a great guffaw of laughter when 
they saw the men coming to stay with them. But Naois gave 
two guffaws greater than all the rest together. When the Am- 
husgs got them in, they rose one after the other and put a 
chain on the door. Naois arose and put two chains on the door, 
“Who is this great heroic fellow that has come to stay among us 
who gave the two great guffaws and put the two chains on the 
door ?” said the head of the Amhusgs. “I will tell you that, if 
you will tell me this,” said Naois; ‘ What earthly reason was 
there why each of you gave a guffaw of laughter and placed a 
chain on the door?” “TI will tell you that, good fellow; I never 
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saw men of your hue and shape coming in to this house and hearth 
berore, and I never saw men a bite of whose flesh and a draught 
of whose blood I would desire more than your flesh and your 
blood,” said the head of the Amhusgs. “ But tell thou, good sir, 
why thou gavest two guffaws of laughter and placedst two chains 
on the door leafs,” said the head of the Amhusgs. “ Well, I will 
tell you that; I never saw on the earth of the living, or in the 
company of the dead, of all the rest of the world’s inhabitants, 
any that I would prefer to yourselves, ye Amhusgs, to put off 
your heads the whole heap together.” And Naois rose to his feet 
in his full height and caught the Amhusg of biggest head and 
slenderest feet, and he began to lay about him, hitting them up 
and down here and there, and before much time was past he left 
no Amhusg alive. They then cleared out the house for them- 
selves, and they made a charming, cheering fire, and they were 
comfortable enough till morning tide. 

But he that was up in the palace felt it long that he was not 
getting word as to how matters were going on for those down in 
the house of the Amhusgs. “Go thou, foster-mother (lit: 
stepmother),” said Connachar, “and see if Deirdre has on her her 
former hue of complexion, and if she is as she was when she left. 
If she is, I will bring Deirdre out with edge of blade and point of 
sword despite the champions (feinne), good though they be. 
But if not, let Mac Uisnech have her for himself.” His foster- 
mother went down to the place of the Amhusgs, where the sons 
of Uisnech and Deirdre were staying. She had no way or device 
to behold Deirdre but through the bicker-hole that was on the 
leaf of the door. The woman looked through the bicker-hole, 


and she returned back where Connachar was. “ Yes, foster- 
mother, how does she look? or has Deirdre still on her her 
former hue and complexion?” said Connachar. “From the 


fruit and result of it, it is clear that the love of my heart and the 
delight of my mind was in struggles and misery since she went 
away; not much of her form or her fairness is left on Deirdre 
this night,” said his foster-mother. “I must have a second proof 
of that before I let her go. Go you, Gelban Grednach (“cheerful 
fire”), son of Lochlin’s King, go you down and bring me 
information as to whether her former hue and complexion are on 
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Deirdre. If they be, I will take her out with edge of blade and 
point of sword, and if not, let Naois, son of Uisnech, have her for 
himself,” said Connachar. 

Gelban, the cheering and charming, son of Lochlin’s King, 
went down to the place of the Amhusgs, where the sons of 
Uisnech and Deirdre were staying. He looked in through the 
bicker-hole on the door-leaf. The woman that he gazed upon 
used to go into a crimson blaze of blushes when anyone looked 
at her. Naois looked at Deirdre and knew that someone was 
looking at her from the back of the door-leaf. He seized one of 
the dice on the table before him and fired it through the bicker- 
hole, and knocked the eye out of Gelban Grednach Grennar 
(Cheerful, Charming) right through the back of his head. Gelban 
returned back to the palace of King Connachar. ‘‘ You were 
cheerful, charming going away, but you are cheerless, charmless 
returning. What has happened you, Gelban? But have you 
seen her, and are Deirdre’s hue and complexion as before ?” said 
Connachar. “Well, I have seen Deirdre, and I saw her also 
truly, and while I was looking at her through the bicker-hole on 
the door, Naois, son of Uisnech, knocked out my eye with one of 
the dice in his hand. But of a truth and verity, although he put 
out even my eye, it were my desire still to remain looking at her 
with the other eye, were it not for the hurry you told me to be 
in,” said Gelban. “That is true,” said Connachar; “let three 
hundred brave heroes go down to the abode of the Amhusgs, and let 
them bring hither to me Deirdre, and kill the rest.” 

“ The pursuit is coming,” said Deirdre. “I will go out myself 
and stop the pursuit,” said Naois. “It is not you that will go, but 
I,” said Daring Drop, son of Ferchar Mac Ro, “ It is to me that 
my father left your defence from harm and danger so long as he 
himself is off home.” Daring Drop went forth and killed the 
third part of the heroes. The King came out, and he cried from 
above : “ Who is there on the field of fight slaughtering my men ?” 
“Tt is I, the Daring Drop, eldest son of Ferchar Mac Ro.” “I 
gave a free bridge to your grandfather, a free bridge to your 
father, and I will give yourself also a free bridge, if you come 
over to my side to-night,” said Connachar. “Well, I will take 
your terms,” and Daring Drop made the wrong turn, and went 
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over to the king’s side” “Yon one went over to the king’s side,’ 
said Deirdre. “He did, but he made good execution before he 
went,” said Naois. 

Connachar then ordered three hundred full heroes to go down 
to the abode of the Amhusgs, and to bring Deirdre up and kill the 
rest. ‘The pursuit is coming,” said Deirdre. ‘ Yes,” said Naois, 
“but I will go out myself and stop the pursuit.” “It is not you 
but I will go,” said Hardy Holly, son of Ferchar Mac Ro; “it is 
to me that my father entrusted your defence from harm and 
danger while he himself went away home.” Hardy Holly went 
out and killed two-thirds of the company. Connachar came forth 


and he cried from above :—‘‘ Who is there down in the field of 
fight, slaughtering my men?” “It is I, the Hardy Holly, second 
son of Ferchar Mac Ro.” “I gave free bridge to your grand- 


father, free bridge to your father, a free bridge to your brother, 
and I will give free bridge to yourself also, and come over to my 
side here to-night.” “Well, I accept the terms,” said Hardy 
Holly, and he betook himself to the king’s side. ‘“ Yon one went 
over to the side of the king,” said Deirdre. ‘He did,” said 
Naois, “ but he did a good deed before he went.” 

Connachar ordered three hundred active heroes to go down 
to the abode of the Amhusgs and to take Deirdre up with them 
and kill the rest. ‘The pursuit is coming,” said Deirdre. “Yes, 
but I will myself go out and stop the pursuit,” said Naois. “It is 
not you but I who will go,” said Fiallan the Fair ; it is to me that 
my father entrusted your defence from harm and danger when he 
himself left for home.” And the gallant youth, full noble, full 
manly, full handsome, with beauteous brown locks, went forth girt 
with his battle arms fit for fierce fight and clothed with his combat 
dress for fierce contest fit, which was burnished, bright, brilliant, 
bladed, blazing, on which were many pictures of beasts and birds 
and creeping things, lions and lithe-limbed “tiger,” brown eagle 
and hurrying hawk and adder fierce; and the young hero laid 
low three-thirds of the company. Connachar came out in haste 
and cried with wrath : “ Who is there on floor of fight, slaughter- 
ing my men?” “It is I, Fiallan the Fair, third son of Ferchar 
Mac Ro.” “ Well, said the king, “I gave a free bridge to your 
grandfather, a free bridge to your father, and a free bridge each 
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to your two brothers, and I will give a free bridge to yourself also, 
if you come over to my side here to-night.” “ Well, Connachar, 
I will not accept that offer from you nor thank you for it. 
Greater by far do I prefer to go home to my father and tell the 
deeds of heroism I have done, than accept anything on these 
terms from you. Naois, son of Uisnech, and Aillean and Ardan 
are as nearly related to yourself as they are to me, though you are 
so keen to shed their blood, and you would shed my blood also, 
Connachar.” And the noble, manly, handsome youth with 
beauteous, brown locks returned inside, with the dewy sweat on 
his beautiful brow, which was of whitest and reddest hue. “I am 
now,” said he, “ going home to tell my tather that you are now 
safe from the hands of the king.” And the youth, all fresh and 
tall and lithe and beautiful, went home to his father to tell that the 
sons of Uisnech were safe. This happened at the parting of the 
day and night in the morning twilight time, and Naois said they 
must go away, leave that house, and return to Alba. 

Naois and Deirdre, Aillean and Ardan started to return to 
Alba. Word came to the king that the company he was in 
pursuit of were gone. The king then sent for Duanan Gacha 
Druid, the best magician he had, and he spoke to him as follows: 
—‘ Much wealth have I expended on you, Duanan Gacha Druid, 
to give schooling and learning and magic mystery to you, if 
these people get away from me to-day without care, without 
consideration or regard for me, without chance of overtaking them, 
and without power to stop them.” “Well, I will stop them,” said 
the magician, “until the company you send in pursuit return.” 
And the magician placed a wood before them through which no 
man could go, but the sons of Uisnech marched through the 
wood without halt or hesitation, and Deirdre held on to Naois's 
hand. ‘What is the good of that; that will not do yet,” said 
Connachar. “They are off without bending of their feet or 
stopping of their step, without heed or respect to me, and I am 
without power to keep up to them or opportunity to turn them 
back this night.” “I will try another plan on them,” said the 
druid ; and he placed before them a grey sea instead of a green 
plain.. The three heroes stripped and tied their clothes behind 
their heads, and Naois placed Deirdre on the top of his shoulder. 
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They stretched their sides to the stream, 
And sea and land were to them the same, 
The rough grey ocean was the same 
As meadow-land green and plain, 


“Though that be good, O Duanan, it will not make the heroes 
return,” said Connachar ; “they are gone without regard for me, 
and without honour to me, and without power on my part to 
pursue them or to force them to return this night.” “We 
shall try another method on them, since yon one did not stop 
them,” said the druid. And the druid froze the grey ridged 
sea into hard rocky knobs, the sharpness of sword being on 
the one edge and the poison power of adders on the other. 
Then Ardan cried that he was getting tired, and nearly giving 
over. ‘Come you, Ardan, and sit on my right shoulder,” said 
Naois. Ardan came and sat on Naois’s shoulder. Ardan was not 
long in this posture when he died ; but though he was dead Naois 
would not let him go. Aillean then cried out that he was getting 
faint and nigh-well giving up. When Naois heard his prayer, he 
gave forth the piercing sigh of death, and asked Aillean to lay 
hold of him and he would bring him to land. Aillean was not 
long when the weakness of death came on him and his hold failed. 
Naois looked around, and when he saw his two well-beloved 
brothers dead, he cared not whether he lived or died, and he gave 
forth the bitter sigh of death, and his heart burst. 

“They are gone,” said Duanan Gacha Druid to the king, 
“and I have done what you desired me. The sons of Uisnech 
are dead and they will trouble you no more; and you have your 
wife hale and whole to yourself.” “ Blessings for that upon you 
and may the good results accrue to me, Duanan. I count it no 
loss what I spent in the schooling and teaching of you. Now 
dry up the flood, and let me see if I can behold Deirdre,” said 
Connachar. And Duanan Gacha Druid dried up the flood from 
the plain and the three sons of Uisnech were lying together dead, 
without breath of life, side by side on the green meadow plain 
and Deirdre bending above showering down her tears. The 
people then gathered round the heroes’ bodies and asked Con- 
nachar what was to be done with the bodies. The order that he 
gave was that they should dig a pit and put the three brothers 
in it side by side. 
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Deirdre was sitting on the brink of the grave, constantly 
asking the gravediggers to dig the pit wide and free. When the 
bodies of the brothers were put in the grave, Deirdre said :— 

Come over hither, Naois, my love, 
Let Ardan close to Aillean lie ; 


If the dead had any sense to feel, 
Ye would have made a place for Deirdre. 


The men did as she told them. She jumped into the grave and 
lay down by Naois, and she was dead by his side. 


The bad king ordered the body to be raised from out the 
grave and to be buried on the other side of the loch. It was 
done as the king bad and the pit closed. Thereupon a fir shoot 
grew out of the grave of Deirdre and a fir shoot from the grave 
of Naois, and the two shoots united in a knot above the loch. 
The king ordered the shoots to be cut down, and this was done 
twice, until, on the third time, the wife whom the king had 
married caused him to stop his work of evil and his vengeance on 
the remains of the dead. 
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Curious Documents. 





CURIOUS DOCUMENTS FROM LORD MACDONALD’S 
CHARTER CHEST. 


On the 7th of December, a most interesting paper by Mr. 
Lachlan Macdonald of Skaebost, entitled “‘ Gleanings from Lord 
Macdonald’s Charter Chest,” was read before the Gaelic Society 
of Inverness. We extract the following documents. They 
throw a curious light on the events and customs of those days. 
Mr. Macdonald says :— 


The following resolutions taken by the Skye lairds at a meet- 
ing held at Portree in 1744 show the state of matters at that time, 
and the extent to which the luxuries had advanced even in those 
days, and how the proprietor viewed the same, and the steps they 
took in order to draw the inhabitants back to the old economical 
way of living. The paper is dated, 

Portree, 15th August, 1744. 

** At a meeting held here by Sir Alexander Macdonald of Macdonald, Norman 
Macleod of Macleod, John Mackinnon of Mackinnon, and Malcolm Macleod of 
Raasay, with the principal tacksmen living upon their estates, the following resolu- 
tions were unanimously entered into :— 

** ist. That we shall not in our own houses henceforth use any brandy, nor in 
public-houses, except what at present is upon hand, and that we will inform and 
assist the proper officers in order to prevent its being run upon any part of our 
coasts, and that we shall likewise assist the proper officers to sieze any agua vite 
without regular permits, 

‘*2nd. That we shall henceforth use no tobaccos, but such as come in a regular 
and legal way, and that we shall inform and assist the proper officer against tobaccos 
that are entered for exportation, and intended to be re-landed, That none of us 
shall purchase above one roll of tobacco at a time for his own proper use, and that 
we shall use our utmost endeavours to prevent the immoderate use of it for the future 
amongst the vulgar. 

** 3rd, That we ourselves shall henceforth drink no tea, and that we will con- 
tribute what we can to lessen the use of it in our families. . 

‘* 4th. That we shall purchase no meal from any vessel coming upon our coasts, 
except from such as are commissioned by the heritors, they having undertaken to 
provide us in what is necessary, except upon extraordinary emergency, after applica- 
tion made to the heritor, or his factor. 

‘* sth. That henceforth we shall not give the smallest encouragement, either in 
money or effects, to any thigsters or beggars, but such as are inhabitants upon our 
respective properties, 

‘6th. That fox money shall be continued in the method now laid on in the 
Island ot Skye, until a general meeting of the heritors and tacksmen think proper to 
take it off, 
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‘* That who kills a deer without permission from the heritor, shall be fined in 
twenty pounds Scots money. 


** Dunvegan, 1st October, 1744. 
‘* The above is a just copy of the resolutions taken at Portree, and, by order of 
the heritors, extracted from the principal by 
WILLIAM TOLMIE, 


The two following papers point to questions interesting to all 
Macdonalds, viz., the crest and chieftainship of the clan. The 
first is a bond from Glengarry to Oliver Cromwell for £2000, for 
which The Macleod of Macleod of that day, and Sir James Mac- 
donald and others were security. It runs thus— 


‘* Know all men by these presents, that we, Angus Macdonnold, Laird of Glen- 
garry, as principal, Sir James Macdonnold of Sleat, and Rorie Macleod of Dunvegan, 
Donald Macdonnold of Mundart, Allan Macdonnold of Maror, Ranald Macdonnold, 
Benbequla, John Macdonnold of Strockwake, do acknowledge ourselves to be tied 
and firmly bound unto his Highness, Oliver, Lord Protector of the Commonwealth 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and the dominion thereof, in the sum of two 
thousand pound sterling, to be paid unto his Highness, his successors, or assigns, 
upon demand, for the true and perfect payment of which sum we bind ourselves, 
jointly and severally, our heirs, executors, administrators, and assigns, and every of 
them, firmly by these presents. Sealed with our seals, and subscribed by us, at the 
Sconce, near Inverness, the 12th day of March, 1655. 

‘* The condition of this obligation is such that whereas, by articles bearing date 
the 5th and roth of June, 1655, made, concluded, and agreed upon (by order from 
the Right Honourable General Moncke, Commander-in-Chief of all the forces in 
Scotland), between the late Lieut.-Colonel Blunt, then Deputy-Governor of Inver- 
ness, in behalf of his Highness, Oliver, Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, on the one part, and Angus Macdonald, laird of 
Glengarry, on the other part, it was agreed that the said laird of Glengarry shall 
give good security, bound in the sum of two thousand pounds sterling, to the said 
late Lieutenant-Colonel Blunt (the said late Lieutenant-Colonel Blunt being de- 
ceased); it is hereby further agreed that the said laird of Glengarry shall give the 
said security to Major Miles Man, Deputy-Governor of Inverness, for performance 
of several particulars hereafter expressed and mentioned in the said articles ; if, 
therefore, the laird of Glengarry, his clan, vassals, tenants, servants, now dwelling, 
or that shall hereafter dwell, upon his lands, shall, from time to time, and at all 
times hereafter, deport themselves peaceably and quietly under the present Govern- 
ment, and give all due obedience to his Highness, Oliver, Lord Protector of the 
Commonwealth aforesaid, or his successors, and to all others duly requiring anything 
for the service or interest of the Commonwealth of England, etc., and neither directly 
nor indirectly act anything that may be, or prove prejudicial to the peace or interest 
thereof, and that the laird of Glengarry shall not build any house of strength within 
his bounds without leave from his Highness, Oliver, Lord Protector of the Common- 
wealth aforesaid ; and, further, that he shall not suffer any of the enemies of the said 
Commonwealth to reside or remain within his bounds, unless they come with greater 
strength than his clan is able to oppose, and likewise the said laird of Glengarry is to 
perform any other acticle (not here mentioned) included within the capitulation ; that 
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then, upon performance of the premises, the bond is void, otherwise to stand in full 

force, virtue, and power. 

‘* Signed, sealed, and delivered by Angus Macdonald, laird of Glengarry, Sir James 
Macdonald of Sleat, and Rorie M‘Cloud of Dunvegan. 


‘** Geo, Bateman. ** A, Macdonald of Glengarie. 
‘** Antho, Langrish. ** J, Macdonald of Sleat. 
** Will. Wilkes. ‘** R. Macleoid.” 


The next paper is a minute of agreement between Lochiel, 
Glengarry, and Keppoch, showing the state of matters in Loch- 
aber in 1744 :— 


We, Donald Cameron of Lochiel, John McDonnell of Glengarry, and Alexander 
McDonnell of Keopoche, taking to consideration that severals of our Dependents 
and followers are too guilty of theft, and depredations, and being sensible of the bad 
effects and consequences of such promiscuous practices, and in order to put an entire 
stop to such villainy, as far as lies in our power, Have jointly agreed, and resolved, 
upon the following articles, which we faithfully promise upon honour to observe and 
fulfil. 

‘*tmo, That any of our Dependents, Tenants, or followers, guilty of such thefts 
as by law may be capitally punished, we hereby oblige ourselves jointly, to contribute 
a sum of money necessary to prosecute such person, or persons, and to convey him, 
or them, to the next and most convenient county gaol within whose jurisdiction he 
resides, and there adduce such evidence against him as may legally convict him, or 
be assoilzied in course of process. 


‘**2do. That any of our Dependents, Tenants, or followers, guilty of theft, 
receipting, or outhounding, so far as we judge the same may infer a corporal punish- 
ment, are to be confined, and incarcerate by us respectively within lockfast and 
secure ward, where we think most convenient to appoint, and such a criminal be 
publicly scourged at a sight of a number of the neighbouring tenants, so often as is 
thought sufficient to punish him for his crime. 

‘*3tio. That we appoint sufficient and sfomsall persons, or men of authority 
within proper districts of our estates (or where our authority among our followers and 
Dependents will extend and reach) to apprehend and incarcerate any person or 
persons guilty of the above crimes, and empowering our respective Deputies, to use 
such criminals by scourging, jagging, stocks, and other punishments in as rigorous 
a manner as any of us their constituents might have done ourselves, and this power 
to continue no longer with any of those our Deputes than he duly puts to execution 
this our authority committed to him. 

‘*4to, That any notorious or infamous villain guilty of the above crimes, flying 
from, and deserting any of us, to the protection of any of the other two of us, or 
privately lurking within any part of our estates, any one of us in whose estate such a 
fugitive resides, is hereby obliged, upon proper application, to deliver him up to the 
one of us who has a right and title to punish him. 

**5to. and lastly. We hereby consent and agree that these, our articles and 
resolutions, are to be lodged in the custody of Sir Alexander Macdonald of Macdonald, 
Baronet, with powers to him severely to reprimand upon the most public occasion, 
one and all of us failing n the strict observance of all and every the above articles ; 
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in witness thereof, we subscribe these presents at Keapoche, the thirteenth day of 
October, one thousand seven hundred and forty-four years. 


** Donald Cameron. 


** John McDonell of Glengarry. 
** Alex. McDonell. 


“ Follows a list of deputies appointed in the following districts :— 


‘* By Lochiel :—John Cameron of Fasfern, for the lands of Lochiel ; D. Archi- 
bald Cameron, for Locharkaig, Glenloy, and Stratochy ; Glenevis and Callart, for 
Mamore, Glenevis, and Garohaich ; Dungallon, for Suinart and Ardnamurchan ; 
John McEvan-ic-Allan, and John Ban Mclan ic Ian, for Morven; John Cameron, 
younger of Kinlochliven, and Donald Cameron of Clunis, for Dachinassie ; Torcastle, 
for Ardgour, 

** Donald Cameron. 


** By Glengarry :—Donald McDonnell of Scothouse, and Coll Macdonnell of 
Barrisdale, for Knoydart, equally betwixt them ; Allan and John McDonnells, sons 
of Scothouse, for Moror ; Donald McDonnell of Lochgarry, John McDonnell of 


Amaber, Angus McDonell of Leeck, and Angus McDonell of Greenfield, for 
Glengarry and Abertarf. 
‘* John McDonell of Glengarry. 


‘* By Keppoch :—Donald McDonnell, brother to Keoppeche, Donald McDonell 
of Tirnadrich, Donald McDonnell of Orainichan, and Alexander McDonell of Tul- 
lach, for the Braes of Lochaber; Ronald McDonell of Aberarder, for the Braes of 
Badenoch. 


** Alexander McDonell.” 


Though the two foregoing papers explain themselves, it must be 
mentioned that seals are appended to the signatures of the three 
chiefly responsible parties to the deed to his Highness Oliver. 
Glengarry’s seal is merely a large deer covering the whole of a 
circular shield. Sir James Macdonald used what was evidently 
an ancient seal; it has a ground, or, quartered per cross. In the 
dexter chief, an open hand (the /am/ dearg), in the sinister chief 
a lion rampant, and a fish and a ship in the bases dexter and 
sinister. Initials J. M‘D. on the scroll above the shield, but 
neither motto nor crest. This seal does not correspond with any 
I have seen in Heraldry Books. Perhaps, for all we know, it may 
have once belonged to one of the ancient Lords of the Isles. It 
is particularly to be noticed it does not show the croslet so con- 
spicuous on the present arms of mostly all the Highland Mac- 
donalds. The seal used by Macleod of Macleod was a classical- 
looking head of a Roman type. 
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Trish Bards in Scotland. 





IRISH BARDS IN SCOTLAND—AONGHUS NAN AOIR. 





IN our November number, in the first of the articles upon the 
Hero Tales of the Gael, we mentioned that the Irish bards and 
harpers found a second home for themselves in northern Scotland, 
and often included it in their wonted round of visits. At the 
Reformation, however, connection between the two countries 
was practically severed. It is at this period we find that the 
visits of the Irish bards came to an end. One of the last of these 
bards whose fame is still known in the Highlands was Angus 
O’Daly, known as Aonghus nan Aoir, Angus the Satirist. O’Reilly 
says that he was called the “ Red Bard,” and was of the family 
of O’Daly of Lough Foyle, and lived in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The tradition in the Highlands concerning him is 
thus recorded in the McNicol MSS.: “Angus nan aoirean 
possessed an estate in Ireland, which was forfeited in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. This change in his circumstances roused his 
temper and made him commence bard or rather lampooner. He 
never afterwards was known to have said good of any person except 
the laird of Glenlyon.” Even in the case of the laird of Gienlyon 
he was not at first complimentary, until the laird threw a garment 
from off his own back to him, and thus mollified his rough 
temper. The fourth volume of the Gae/ contains a valuable col- 
lection of Angus’ sayings while in the Highlands. The paper was 
evidently contributed by the late D. C. Macpherson, and displays 
immense patience and research. From the verses therein con- 
tained, it would appear that Chisholm of Strathglass was the only 
one he would pick out of all the people of the world :— 

Na ’n tugainn duine idir as, 

B’ e siosalach fial Shrath-Ghlais, 

Cha mhath ’s chan olc ! 
Were he to choose anyone of Adam’s race, it were the generous 
Chisholm of Strathglass, and he was neither good nor bad! Mr. 
Colin Chisholm informs us that Angus was a terror in the North. 
In his travels he must not see a door shut; if he did, he satirised 
the luckless occupier of the house as an uncharitable churl. 
Chisholm of Strathglass kept the door of his house open seven 
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years waiting for his arrival, and just when Angus came the way, 
as ill-luck would have it, a gust of wind closed the door. Angus 
promptly satirised him, but mended his satire when Chisholm 
explained the circumstances. The amended lines run thus :— 
Siosalach Srath-ghlais, 
Brisgeineach na maise, 
Es’ agus is’, is’ agus es’, 
Chisholm of Strathglass, fair and free, he and she, she and he! 





LONELY STRATH NAVER., 





Inscribed to Mr. JAMES MACDONALD, formerly of Tain, Ross-shire. 





Dear is the token, friend, and sweet, 

Thou send'’st me from Loch Naver’s shore, 
A spray of heather white as snow, 

Which grew where dwelt Mackays of yore. 
Lone is the scene that teemed with men, 

And maidens who were fair and true, 
Whom curst eviction drove afar 

From Naver’s Strath and Lochan blue. 


— 


In broad Ontario oft I’ve met 
Strath Naver’s brave and stalwart race, 
Who in each worthy walk of lite 
There ever take an honoured place. 
No thanks to fiends who drove them forth, 
And set their sacred homes aflame ; 
Let history’s finger mark with scorn 
Their acts of infamy and shame. 


Dear is the token as 'tis sweet 

From that lone Strath thou sendest me ; 
But dearer far the kindly thoughts 

Which in this action prompted thee. 
My thanks I waft thee o’er the sea 

Old friend, for this charmed talisman ; 
The spray I lovingly will prize 

Till life has filled its measured span. 


DuNCAN MACGREGOR CRERAR, 
New York, September 19, 1887. 





